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tionary movements in America, to study the politics of
India.     When they did interfere in matters of which
they were profoundly ignorant, it was in an irresolute
half-hearted manner.     The financial difficulties of the
Company brought on a crisis.    The Ministry could no
longer neglect Indian  affairs,   and arrangements were
made for submitting a scheme for their future manage-
ment to  Parliament.     In May,  and  again in October
1771, Government sought information and advice from
Clive through his friend "Wedderburn, who had become
Solicitor-General.    These proceedings could not be con-
cealed from Clive's enemies in the India House, who,
knowing  they could   not   justify  their   own   conduct,
determined to attack him in his place in Parliament.
On January 7th,  1772, a fortnight before Parliament
met, Clive received an intimation from the Company's
secretary that charges had been made  against him in
connection with his government of Bengal; and shortly
afterwards the storm which had so long been gathering
over his head broke.
On March 30th Mr. Sulivan brought in a Bill "for
the better regulation of the affairs of the East India
Company, and of their servants in India, and for the
due administration of justics in Bengal." The speeches
in support of the Bill were directly aimed at Clive, and
he rose at once to reply. Whilst defending himself he
carried the attack into the enemy's camp; and his
speech was declared by Lord Chatham, who was present
during the debate, to have been "one of the most
finished pieces of eloquence he had ever heard in the
House of Commons." It so effectually disposed of the
charges made against his second government of Bengal